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 Shakspeare’s Bouse. 





Wa are sure that there is not one of 
our readers but will thank us for this 
week’s engraving, which is a correct 
view of the house in which the immor- 

was born, at Stratford- 

upon-Avon. If ever there was a man 
born for immortality, it was William 
He was, indeed, “ not 

for an age, but for all time.” The au- 
thor of thirty-six plays, of which not 
fewer than twenty-two are still favour- 
ites with the age; his dramas, after a 
lapse of two centuries, are still wit- 
nessed with unabated ardour by the 
people, and are still read with ani- 
m ‘by the scholar. They interest 

the old and the young, the gallery and 
the pit, the people and the critic. At 
their oe the appetite is 
never palled—expectation never disap- 
pointed. The changes of fashion have 
Dot cast him into the shade; the varia- 


tions of ‘language have not rendered him’ 


obsolete. 
“ Each change of many-colour’d life he 


drew, 
Eshausted worlds, and then “imagin'd 


new ; 
Vor. I. 


Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign, ey! re 
And panting time toil’d after him in. 


vain ; 

His powerful strokes presiding ‘truth 
impress’d, 

And unresisted passion storm’d the . 
breast.” 


Such was the individual whose birth- 
lace the above engraving represents. 
illiam Shakspeare was born April 
20, 1564, at Stratford-on-Avon,‘ in 
Warwickshire, a small town about 90 
miles distant from London; which, ac- 
cording to the census of the population 
in 1821, contained 590 houses and 3069 
inhabitants. This town having lost its: 
woollen trade, for which it was emi- 
nent in the time of Shakspeare, and 
having no manufactory, would be one 
of the : most *beggarly .in the kingdom, 
but for the renown of Shakspeare, 
and the numerous visitors drawn to the 
place, to view the house of his nativity 
and his tomb. ; i 
The house im which Shakspeare 
was born is now divided into two; the 
northern half of which was, a few 
M No. X1. 
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‘0, when our drawing was 
Sain a butcher’s shop. The window 
over it belongs to the room in which 
Shakspeare was born, and which is 
designated by his initial 8. The south- 
ern half of the house is now 4 respect- 
able public-house, bearing the sign of 
the Swan and Maidenhead: and where 


cu death of Shakspeare’s 
3  ceigge aay Lady Barnard, his 

jouses at paceman BH reverted 
.to the descendants = 
, Sister Joan, as heirs at law, con, 
= tinued in their ion during seve- 
ral generations, About twenty-five 
years ago, Mrs. Harte, one of those 
descendants, sold them to the occupier 


+ of the Swan and Maidenhead, for 230%. ; 


they having been previously so deeply 
Boas that Mrs. Harte had only 30% 
to receive. 
The house and room in which Shak- 
p was born, now occupied by Mrs. 
if , are visited annually by up- 
wards of a thousand ate - 
ous, who come to eir devotions 
-at the shrine of their favourite bard. 
A few years since, the conductors of 
the public library at Stratford confided 
to Mrs. Hornby a blank folio, for the 
purpose of receiving the signatures of 
visitors; and it has already received 
those of British and Foreign Princes, 
the Duke of Wellington, nearly the 
whole of the British Peerage, and a va- 
: ee ee ished by their 
and talents. Some of these signa- 
tures are accompanied by original verses, 
suggested by the scene, and possessing, 
as may be supposed, various degrees 
of merit. Most of them, however, are 
well described in the following lines, 
which some person has inscribed among 
the rest :— 
“Ah, Shakspeare, when we read the 
votive scrawls 
With which well meaning folks deface 
these walls ; 
And while we seek in vain some lucky 


hit, 
Amidst the lines whose nonsenge non- 
sense smothers, , 
We find, unlike thy Falstaff in his wit, 
Thou art not here the cause of wit in 
others,” 
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The following is one of the best cf these 
inscriptions :— 
“Here, gentle . Shakspeare, Nature's 
sweetest child, 
First warbled forth his native wood-notes 


wild ; 
Beneath this humble roof he first drew 
Inclosed within thi he- 1 
nc within this e- lies in 
death. eed 
A pleasing fancy still attaches to the 


ace, 

A sacred awe—a reverential grace ; 
A pleasing consciousness, a fond desire, 
That almost listens to the poet’s lyre, 
With See Ge Ren ed, hope 

to : 
er ns 

ly it strives the vision to . 
Mute s the eye, and silent Shakopeare’ 
A barren list of names supply this 


The ft of their own disgrace, 
That .only strike the stranger's eye, to 


note 

What fools have lived, and greater fools 
have wrote. 

== relics by these walls sup- 


plied, 
Deserted by. the muse, when her sweet 
Suaxsrxane died.” 

Among the inscriptions on Shakspeare’s’ 
tomb, there is one which to 
have been written by Sir Wm. Curtis: 
but on inquiry we find that it was written 
by a waggish visitor about four years ago, 
who wished to have a joke on the worthy 
Baronet; at which we understand the 
good-natured Alderman laughs heartily. 
It is as follows : 

“ Though a" bones in this here 
place do lie, 

Yet “— there fame of his shall never 
ie.” 

The life of Shakspeare is too well 
known for us to enter into a detailed 
biography of him. He was. educated at 
the fiee-school of Stratford, and after 
making some progress in Latin, he was 
called home to assist his father in the 
business. Before he was nineteen years 
of age, he married Anne Hathawaye, 
the daughter of a respectable yeo- 
man of the neighbourhood. It is 
said, that having broken into the park 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, for the purpose 
of taking deer, he was obliged to 
quit Stratford. The killing of deer 
was not, however, then considered 
either. disgraceful or. criminal, _Shak- 
speare was, however, driven. from his 
native spot by the severity of Sir Tho- 
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mas Lucy, whom he exasperated by writ- 
ing ‘a satirical ballad, of which’ tradition 
has only preserved the first stanza, as 
follows : 


“ A Parliamente Member, a Justice of 
At home a poor scare-crow, at London an 
If lewis ia Lacy, as some volke miscal 

Then ‘Lucy is lowsie whatever befall 


It ;. 
He thinks himself greate, 
Yet an asse in his state, 
We allow by his ears with asses to 
mate, 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscal 


it, 
Sing lowsie Lucy whatever befal it.” 


No matter, however, 
drove Shakspeare from Stratford, it 
is sufficient that he came to London, 
where his fame soon him 
the reach of Sir Thomas Lucy’s bene- 
volence. Though he was for some time 
an actor, yet it is as a dramatic poet 
that he is only to be considered ; and as 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL, 
BY MR. PRINGLE. 
Author of the © Autumnal Excursion. 
Arn—“ My good Lord John.” 
Our native land—our native vale— 
A long and last adieu— 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Cheviot mountains blue ! 
Farewell ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in song ; 


Farewell ye blithsome braes and meads 
Our hearts have loved so long. 


Farewell ye bonny Elfin Knowes, 

me and harebells grow ; 

Farewell ye haunted howes, 
O’erhung with birk and sloe. 

The battle mound—the border tower, 
That Scotia’s annals tell— 

The 's grave, the lover’s bower, 
To each, to all—farewell! 
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such he has never been equalled by any 
ee or count! Ais F 

gy wes a acquired a mo- 
derate fortune, pratt, to Stratford- 
on-Avon, his birth-place, where he 
lived until his birth-day, the 23d of 
April, 1616, when he paid the great 
dabt of nature,in the 53d year of his 
age. He was interred among his an- 
cestors, in the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where his monument still re- 
mains. He is represented in a sitting 
posture; and there are two inscriptions, 
one in Latin and the other in lish. 
On the grave-stone beneath are three 
doggerel lines, in an orthography equally 
barbarous : 
“ Good Frend for Jesus Sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


We shall conclude our notice of Shak- 

are’s House, by a correct fac-simile of 

e hand-writing, and an engraving of the 

seal, of the immortal bard, copied from 

his will, which is dated the 25th of March, 
1616. 





Home of our heart—our father’s homc— 
Land of the brave and free— 

The sail is flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee. 


We seek a wild and distant shore 
Beyond the Atlantic main— 
We leave thee to return no more, 

Nor view thy cliffs again ! 


But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires ; 

When we or our’s forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires ! 


Our native land, our native vale, 
A long and last adieu ! 

Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue ! 








: 
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EPITAPH IN ISLINGTON 
CHURCH-YARD. 


ing_any thing curi 

esting in Tue Mrnrnor, and, 
other matter, Epitaphs, &c. I take the 
liberty of sending you the following 
pric tin which was found in Isling- 
ton Church, whilst it was being demo- 
lished in order to build a new one, 
about the year 1751. It was written 
in Gothic characters, on a plate of 
brass, and placed on the floor in the 
middle aisle, near the entrance into the 
chancel. It contains six lines, the end 
of each thus marked ~, and to 
have been laid down during the life- 
time of Robert Middleton. Neither 
= year, day, ae ae -. set down, 
ut are or t e 
Tt pine however, have bern | slated 
there previous to the year 1529, be- 
cause, until the 2d of December in that 
ear, Sir George Hastings was not created 

1 of Huntingdon. I shall now write 
the Epitaph, with all the marks and con- 
tractions. 

I am, your’s, &c. JI.W. L. 


- _ Lon 
I pye the Crysten man that hast gce to 


Lon! — 
see this; to pye for the Soulls of them 
that here buryed is 7 
And remember that in Cryst we be 


_ . 
bretherne: the wich hath -comaunded 
= ~_ ; . 
eu’ry man to pye for other 7 
jg a ~~ rt owe and a 
is A ere wrappid in claye. 
Abidi Tne m’cy [ < 
Of Almyghty god till domesdaye, 


_ 
Wch was sutyme s’unt to s’geo! 
hasting knyght | = 


il 
Erle of huntingdunt passed this tnscitory 
lyf. in the yere of our 
Lal 


M.CCCCC .. 6+ oJ 

nd the......day of the moneth of 
oe seceeces On whose Soull Almyghty 
god have m’cy amen } 


Note. For the benefit of such of our 
readers as tnay be more profitably em- 
ployed than in studying antiquarian sub- 
ects, we subjoin a tmodern version to this 

itaph j— ey 

I pray the Christian nim that hath 

grace to see this, ; 

To pray for the souls of them that here 

buried is. 


And remember that in Christ we be 
brethren, the which hath commanded 
every man to pray for another. This 
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saith Robert Middleton and Joan his 
wife, here -in clay, abiding: 
the mercy of Almighty God till Dooms- 
day; which was sometimes servant to 
Sir George Hastings, Knight, .Earl of 
Hunti : this transitory life 
in the year of our Lord God 15—, and 
the -—— day of the month of ° 
On whose soul Almighty God have mercy. 
Amen. 








“LEX TALIONIS,” 
BY AN IRISH ADVOCATE. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Srr,— Accept the following from 
our’s, A. R. 
An Irishman bold (so the story is told) 
Was attacked by a dog in the street, 
So out of mere fun, Sir, he levell’d his 


n, Sir, 
And faid him down dead at his feet. 
Says-a > “ you must to the servants 
oO ~ 


-ice be brought for this cruel affair ;” 
So he took him before what the folks call 


a Quor- 

-am of Magistrates (no one knows 
where). 

“ What! shoot at a dog! why, you 


harden’d e, 
The butt-end would the business have 


done,” 
Said the chief of the quorum, while 
Pat stood before ’em, 
And this pithy jingle begun : 
“ Don’t it plase ye to know, that O’Meara 
Mayo 
Has a heart, has a mind that can fale— 
The butt-end of ma gun, Sir, would 
shourely have done, 
Had he bit me, poor dog, with his tail.” 





A PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


“On the 23d inst. (May, 1917) the 
first stone of the south abutment of that 
most stupendous work, the Gravesend 


Lord god Iron Bridge of tenacity, was laid with 


great solemnity by his Imperial Ma- 
Jesty, who was ‘accompanied on the oc- 
casion by 27 of his sons, and @ large con- 
course of nobility. Among the latter 
we counted 79 dukes, and 315 mar- 
quisses. The contractor has  under- 
taken to complete the bridge within the 
year. Its construction is remarkably 
elegant, and its span the largest at present 
in the known world, being upwards of 
5,000 feet. It is expected they will 
begin the north abutment at Tilbury in 
the course of the next month.” 

“On the 20th, the Edinburgh Royal 


Charlotte Balloon blew up as it was’ 


passing over the, Tyne, at the heighth 
of 703} feet, from the bursting of the 
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arg ine = directed its course. 
were passengers on board ; 
but owing to the balloon being furnished 
with one of Aircastle’s improved para- 
chutes, the whole of the party descended 
in perfect safety, and i no 
other inconvenience than that of being a 
little wetted by their falling into the 
river Tyne.” 

“The subscription for the ary oe 
three arches between Dover and i 
is. filling rapidly. It is intended to be 
built upon the principle. of tenacity, 
and when completed, will be one of the 
wonders of the world, as the arches 
are .constructed upon the strongest and 
most unerring principles, although the 
span of each will be little less than seven 
miles,” 

- “The plan for tke amelioration of 
the human race, which was suggested 
about .a century ago, has, notwith- 
standing the illiberal opposition to it, 
completely verified. the predictions of 
the Bo ora The whole of the county 
of Kent is now devoted to these esta- 
blishments, which. are as_thrivi as 
the most ine promoter could de- 
sire. . It is said, that the gentleman, to 
whom the world was originally indebted 
for this most admirable plan, first took 
the idea from many years of persevering 
and unwearied attention to .a large flock 
of sheep, in the course of which he dis- 
covered that the system of penning was 
beyond all doubt the best — for 
gearing and increasing both the mutton 

the «* é got 

“ Mr. Turmerick. respectfully in 
his friends and the public, that the sale 
of the pocket- us is re- 
moved from. his late manufactory in 
Grosvenor-square to his former resi- 
dence in Pall-Mall. The retort gas- 
ometer, n stock of coals, &c. 
for a month’s consumption, are all con- 
tained in a moderate sized snuff-box.” 

“Tt vgetiond eee ae | in con- 
sequence e discov e soap- 
mine at the Giahe’s-anoteny, about 30 
years since, the whale fishery entirely 
ceased ; and such has been the multiplica- 
tion of that once useful fish, that the 
North Sea is absolutely impassable ; and 
it is supposed, that in the course of a very 
few years, it may be possible to esta- 
blish a turnpike-road, upon the backs 
of these fishes, from Yarmouth to Gotten- 
burgh.” 

“The discovery of the tongitude, so 
long desired by the nautical world, 
is at length accomplished. Professor 
Muggins, of the University of Salis- 
bury-plain, by a series of experiments, 
has arrived at the satisfactory conclu- 
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sion that the potatoe possesses the 
quality of increasing in specific gravity 
in proportion as it is distant from the 
place of its growth. The experiment 
is very simple, and consists merely in 
immersing toe in a bowl of 
treacle, about Ss inches in depth, 
when, for every degree, it is found 
to sink a French line exactly. Mr. 
Muggins has just received the Parlia- 
mentary owas” 

“The new tunnel Passa the Alps 
is going on rapidly. e workmen are 
a ae i yas Mont Blanc, It is 
supposed this undertaking will 
throw considerable light upon the internal 
structure of the globe, and it is not un- 
likely but it may be a forerunner of a road 
to the Antipodes,” 





THE LOVER'S ALPHABET. 
4 begins mor, the Latin for love, 
B begins Beauty, which that passion 
does move, 
C stands for, Cupid, that wounder of 


D for, with ; which he . does mischief, 
his egal a . 

E begins Eyes, which lovers oft name,’ 

F what they raise in their hearts, a fierce 


G lovers do use to set forth their Grief. 
H directs you to Hope, the poor lover’s 


relie : 
T tells Pty great Joy bless’d lovers do 
ind, 


K in Kissing their charmers, when once 
they grow kind. 

Z stands for Languish and Lover, Love- 
letter; 

M if you're too Modest, you'll be lik’d 
ne’er the better. 

N tells you that Nothing ’s oft true love's 


reward, 

O Oaths, to which lovers have little 

P stands for Pity, Pangs, Passion and 
Pain, 

Q Quiet, which lovers do hope for in 
vain. 

R begins Rapture, and Raging and 
Rove, 

S Sighs, words much us’d in making of 
love. 

T tells us that ladies Zorment us and 

tells us Pariety always will ph 
V us Variety always will please. 
W for Woman,- Wounds, Wonder, and 


Woe. 
X I think is love, it crosses me so, — 
Y ends the love-letter in writting of 


Your, s 
Z Z———ds cries the lover, who his pain 
can’t endure. 








SPIRIT OF THE 


ANNUS MIRABILIS ; 
Or, 4 Parthian Glance at 1822. 


By Janxs Sutra, Esq. Avtuor oF THE 
ECTED eco ve 
January—“ Cain, a ” pu 
lished by Lord Byron: dada dates 
his lordship’s difficulty in making Lu- 





cifer talk like a c A country 
vicar ed agamst in the Eccle- 
siastical court, for i that he 
had a horse that would to hell : 


not equally difficult, therefore, to’ make 
a clergyman talk like Lucifer. Colonel 
po wey om himself rina by. as- 
— t he was im ily prac- 
tice of swallowing six. muffins poh mg 
fast, and three pounds of. roast or 
boiled at dinner: this would e the 
fsa of an ge Ms ata and 
erry, or Life in on, acting 
at the Adelphi Theatte, teaching the 
a male generation “ that t 
moral ‘lesson,” how to patter slang, 
mill a lamp-lighter, or box a Charley. 
Mr. Southey published a reply to Lord 

B wherein he assaulted that 
comica saat. Pape “w teged 8 
ing iron:” the cause to 

be the following paragraph in an 

sition newspaper, under the head of 
“ Births :’—“ At his bookseller’s, Mr. 
Robert Southey, ofa still-born Vision 
of Judgment.” The offence lenient : 
poetical a ought to be com- 
memor. Nothing ouéré during the 
resent month on the part of Mr. Ex- 
heriff Parkins: and. not a single duel 
fought in the Phoenix Park by any gen- 
tleman with the name commencing with 
an O or a Mac! ; 
February.—Insurgent _meeti o 
White Boys at Doneraile, arr, the 
following resolution was passed :— 
4 ery thing coming 
from land be burnt, except their 
Spaeth trom, Mic Thelwall. af. ox eer 
Mr. wall at an agri- 
cultural meeting at Epsom; challenged 
to show where his landed estate lay ; 
whereupon he quoted the two bow-pots 
outside his window in Blackfriars-road. 
Carlile’s — of Janus closed. Ora- 
tor Hunt’s wife permitted to visit him at 
Tichester, on bringing her miarriage- 
certificate in her pocket. Mr... Daniel 
Whittle Harvey the roll of - attor- 
meys and not on that of barristers. 
Between two bundles of hay; but for 
ass read fox. Injunction dissolved in 


Murray v. Benbow: Cain a mystery no 
longer One John Tye executed at the 
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Old Bailey, for uttering forged notes ; and 
one Simon Shake applauded at Covent- 
Garden for a similar offence. 
March—King of Spain lectured by 
the Cortes. He to do so no 
more, A fire broke out on the premises 
of a Bookseller in Paternoster-Row, 
and over-broiled some beef-steaks at 
Dolly’s Chophouse. Mr. Hume’s “ total 
of the whole” much discussed: Cob- 
bett' sends him his new Grammer.— 
of downfall in the Navy five 
cents. A collection of -wis- 
Bom at the Paul’s Head, yg teens 
street, to reimburse’ Carlile for his 
pound-foolishness in Fleet-street. Death 


the artist be slimes ry to put it to the 


them, being widowers, went through 
the ring a second time, and were. asked 


im church the Sunday following. Con- 
stitutional Society, being i at 
the Old Bailey, held ir hands and 
down their heads. 
admired in Cherry and Fair Star. The 
Tom and Jerry fever extending to all 
the minor theatres; nineteen watchmen 


ks, Preparations in Hyde Park 
for th ion of 

Phidias, on his elopement from the 
Quirinal Hill at Rome. Li : Fand 
Committee called upon to interdict Mr. 
Fitzgerald from spouting at their ensu- 
ing anniv ; event doubtfal, ac- 
cording to Cobbett; who holds that 
when a man is smitten with the sound 
of his own voice, nothing short of a 
sledge hammer applied to his head will 
silence him. A countryman at Connory, 
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county of Donegal, discovered a bottle, 
and, to his infinite chagrin, in lieu of 
whiskey, found it to contain a mere ime- 

jum relative to the Arctic expedi- 
tion: Mr. Owen of Lanark’s 1 to 
clothe all: the poor in one uniform, and no 
religion. ; 

May.—Horse ag at Kaing-street 
Barracks; impossible to sa' to any’ 
rg filly, mocking rx Ala velit’: 

ood beer to trickle into’ the 
cellars of ye houses, ‘owing to a 
stir at St. Stephen’s,. Agricultural re- 
port: patience and water-gruel recom- 
thended to country gentlemen. Song, 
“¥ love high rents,” sung by Sir F. 
Burdett. Piece of plate presented to 
Alderman Wood: family arms sought 
for in vain: surrendered on his assump- 
tion of the gown ; “ cedunt arma toge.” 
Mr. Yates, in the Law of Java, mistak- 
en for Ramo Samee, the Indian Jug- 
gler. Marriage Act Amendment Bill 
much canvassed: clause _ prop ry 
Lord Erskine, contract determinable 
every seven years, on six months’ pre- 
vious notice. Anniversary dinner of 
the Literary Fund: Chairman’s ham- 
mer not a sledge one; Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
consequent recitation. Mr. Horatio 
Orton’s dog snatched a hasty repast 
from the calf of Mr. Ex-Sheriff Bar- 
kin’s leg. No women run over in Ox- 
ford-street, in consequence of crossing 
the coachway without looking to the right 
or left. sie 

June—Expansion of Mr. Baring’s 
new mansion in Piccadilly, to the ww te 
extermination of the western side of 
Bolton Row. Opening of Vauxhall 
Gardens, after being for the nijnety- 
ninth time consigned to the woodman’s 
axe: gardens alleged to unite the va- 
rieties of Vauxhall with the elegancies 
of Ranelagh, like the boy’s penny- 
worth: of cheese, which he required to 
have very long and very thick : new ro- 
tatory place of mechanism, entitled 
Hep-tap-las-ies-op-tron: and a dentist’s 
man in waiting to pick up the broken 
teeth of the pronouncers. Dinner at 
the Horns, Kennington; Sir Robert 
Wilson in the chair: all general reflec- 
tions consequently avoided. Little Wad- 
dington elevated from a blanket in New- 
gate; and discounts in Threadneedle-street 
depressed to four cent. Mrs. Olivia 
Serres swore an affidavit with a documental 
appendix in the Pretogative Court, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, 

July.—Clara Fisher, at the Lyceum, 
played Crack, a dronken cobbler, in 
the Turnpike Gate: “train up a child 
in the way it should go.” Tread-Mill 
adopted in Cold Bath Fields prison.— 
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Achilles mounted im Hyde Patk: seve- 
ral breaches made in the wall, but not 
one pair made for the statue. Annual 
regatta of the Funny Club: members 
rowed in their shirts to the Castle at 
Richmond in a soaking shower: odd. 
notions of fun, - Migration over West-: 
minster-Bridge : - Asthey’s Amphitheatre 
courted in the dog-days : humour of the 
horse-clown applauded, and the An- 
tipodean posture-master much admir- 
Only one man horsewhipped by 

O'Meara, and he the wrong 
one. 

August.—A nce of Miss Paton 
in the Marriage of Figaro: critics for 
once unanimous. Census of London 
population: one million souls, exclu- 
sive of one female infant sworn by: 
Hannah White to Ex-Sheriff Parkins. 
The King embarked at Greenwich ‘for’ 
Scotland; not a Caledonian visible 
during his absence, even at the India 
Howse; all being, or affecting to be, 
at the Levee ‘at Holyrood House. 
“Carle now the Kifip’s come,” highly 
interesting to those who unde it. 
Lord Portsmouth, frightened at the 
advent of Majesty, abruptly quitted 
Edinburgh. Viscount Newry, aided by 
his five servants, rowed from Oxford to 
London in eighteen hours: not a scadé in 
the boat. John Paterson aged fifty, mar- 
ried at St. Anne’s, Soho, to Jane Barclay, 
aged eighteen: no cause assigned for the 
rash action. 

September-—Retiirn of the King to 
London, Scotts still insufferable: the 
swell taking time to abate: plan of 
erecting a Parthenon on Calton Hill; 
Auld Reekie to be christened Modern 
Athens: great demand for fowling- 
pieces at Mortimer’s in Fleet-street : 
not a cockney, from Savage Gardens 
to Skinner-street, that did not talk of 
bagging his three brace. Statement of 
a civic dinner given at Norwich in 1516: 
amount of bill 14 18s. 1d.: utterly dis- 
believed by Sir W. Curtis. A man of 
fashion seen in London; who made no 
excuse for being there in September: the 
crowd was immense, 


en tee of “ The Li- 
beral” from the South; so called by 
the godfather of the Serpentine River, 
who gave it that name because it was 
neither serpentine nor a river. Stoppaze 
of Mr. Bowring at Calais, and his re- 
moval to Bouloghe: his eulogy as a 
Russian authol Death of Mrs. 
Garrick at Hampton: extract from Lee 
Lewes, proving her to be the daughter of 
the Earl of Burlington, and conse- 
quently, proprictor of the mansion in 
Piccadilly beating that name: stated by 
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one journal to have had but a. single 
maid of all work, and by another to 
have been of a coachman 
and footman: scramble among the Di- 
lettani for Little David’s original Ho- 

Ss. Mermaid exhibited in Saint 
ames’s Street: said by some to have 
died of the’ stitch: and by others to 
have been produced by Mrs. Salmon in 
Monkey Island. Alderman Wood seen 
on the Maidstone Road, riding between 
two packsaddles, laden, with samples of 
hops. , Marriage Act still much criticised, 
notwithstanding which seven bachelors 
were; married in one day, at the 
parish church of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
A clergyman attended to give the un- 
happy wretches the last consolation of 


_ November-—Commencement of Mi- 
chaelmas, Term: attornies brandishing 
their pens: plaintiffs _ and . defendants 
loitering about. Oliver’s coffee-house, 
; continued sitting at Verona, 
kav pamne gspuad and plugged key- 
: much conjecture consequen 
afloat. The Opera-house end of Pall 
Mall was much, alarmed by an explo- 
sion of pra toe! an ag 
whipped by his lady, to veri e dic- 
tim of Ovstor Hunt, that a the fair 
sex are reformers. A million bushels 
of human bones. were landed at Hull 
from the fields of Dresden and Water- 
loo: human bones best adapted to fer- 
tilize land, whence we derive the word 
man-ure; Another new tragedy from 
Lord Byron, entitled Werner: less ob- 
noxious to church-goers than its pre- 
decessor, but more so to criticism. A cau- 
tion to resurrection-men : one Simon Spade, 
a body-snatcher, while sounding for 
subjects in St. Martin’s-church-yard, dug 
up his own wife. -The poor man has been 
inconsolable ever since. Miss F. H. 
Kelly made her first appearance at Covent- 
garden theatre, in the character of Juliet : 
if this young lady’s object was secresy, 
never did any arrow miss its mark; 
the whole town has been gazing at her 
ever since. 

December— Lord John  Russell’s 
new Tr: ly, two editions in one week : 
and an Episcopal visitation sermon too 
weak for one edition. sameness 
of Christmas dinners, “ Chine nods 
at chine, each turkey has a brother :” 
every table spoon in the house flaming 
with burnt brandy. Kean and Young 
in Othello: “The. Douglas and the 
Percy both in arms.” Dance.of actors 
from both theatres: foot it and hey 
‘* contrary sides:” © Mr. Liston and 
Miss Stephens still only underlined. 
“The cry is still they come.” Diabo- 





lical attempt to poison a whole famil 
at breakfast, in Lombard-street, by 
putting Paine’s Age of Reason under 
the tea-pot: providentially none of the 
family could read. Growing civility of 
sweeps, dustmen, and patrols: plainly 
denoting that the wra of Christmas- 
boxes is. at hand. A issuing of 
orders to tailors on the 3lst of De- 
cember, for apparel to be sent home 
the week ae and this to. ~~ 
Te-a) ing in present year’s: bill. 
Awha evests, which too i ly: denote 
that that Annus . Mirabilis, the year 
1822, is hastening tothe “ Tomb of .all 
the Capulets !”—-New Moxthiy Magazine, 


_ THE COURT OF ALDERMEN 
AT FISHMONGERS HALL. 


Is that dace or perch? 
Said Alderman Birch ; 


> 
But its bones might a man slay, 
Said Alderman Ansley. 
Tl butter what I get, ; 
Said Alderman Heygate. 
Give me-some stew’d carp, 
Said Alderman Thorp. 
The roe’s dry as pith, 
Said Aldermen Smith. 
Don’t cut so far down, 
Said Alderman Brown. 
But nearer the fin, 
Said Alderman Glyn. 
T’ve finish’d, i’faith man, 
Said Alderman Waithman : 
And I too, i’fatkins, 
Said Alderman Atkins. 
They’ve crimp’d this cod drolly, 
Said Alderman Scholey ; 
"Tis bruised at the ridges, 
Said Alderman Brydges. 
Was it caught in a drag? Nay, 
Said Alderman Magnay. 
’T was brought by two men, 
Said Alderman Ven- 
ables: . Yes, ina box, 
Said Alderman Cox, 
They care not how fur tis 
Said Alderman Curtis. 
From air kept, and from sun, 
Said Alderman Thompson , 
Pack’d neatly in straw, 
. Said Alderman Shaw : 
In ice got from Gunter, 
Said Alderman Hunter. 
This ketchup is sour, 
Said Alderman Flower ; 
Then steep it in claret, 
Said n Garret.— Ibid. 
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GERMAN HONESTY AND SIM- 
"An inhab aie aeled » 

fae inhabitant “o ipsic,” sa: 
Madame de Stael, “ having planted = 
apple-tree on the borders a public 
walk, affixed a notice to it, requesting 
that people would not gather the fruit.” 
How the wise-acres and “ knowing- 
leton ! 
len dur- 


the instruction. of the 
corrupt him; but, with the protection 
of ignorance, what would have been 
the fate of the —< in the neigh- 
bourhood of. London? What a contrast 
between this tree with its harm- 
less defence,.and the steel-traps and 
spring-guns of our British Pomona!— 
London Magazine. : 


THE CHOICE OF A GRAVE. 
In Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
Mary Stuart meets Rizzio, and by way of 
reconciling him to the violence he had 
suffered, says to him, “I have honoured 
thy memory so far as to place thee in the 
tomb of the Kings of Scotland.” ‘ How,” 
says the musician, “ my body entombed 
among the Scottish Kings?’ ‘ Nothing 
more true,” jies the Queen. “ And I,” 
says Rizzio “ I have been so little sensible 
of that good fortune, that, believe me, this 
is.the first notice I ever had of it.” 
Ihave no sympathy with that feeling, 
which is now-a-days so much in fashion, 
for picking out snug spots to be buried 
in. What is the ing of such 
fancies? No man thinks or says, that it 
will be agreeable to his dead body to 
be resolved into dust under a willow, 
or with flowers above <it. No—it is, 
that while alive he has pleasure in such 
anticipations for his coxcomical clay. I 
do not understand it—there is no quid 
quo in the business, to my appre- 
nsion. It will not do to reason upon of 
course ? but I can’t feel about it, I am to 
blame, I dare say—but I can only laugh 
at such under-ground whims. 


-“ A good place” in the church-yard? dier 


—the boxes!—a front. row! but why? 
No, I cannot understand it: I cannot 
feel particular on such a subject: any 
part for me, as a plain man says of a 
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No. IX. 
ISADORE D’EREILLO. 
In the church yond of ** ** there 
is a grave covered with a plain slab of 





, lest it should i 


‘100 
white marble with no other. inscription 


teen.” . These few: words 
ries to the heart; they tell of a beautiful 
flower withered, far from its accustomed 


country, 


! pressing the yi fingers 
gently to nis lips.. Alas, thought Isadore, 
while t in ters of 


of woman. first deepens the ity of 
childhood, like the. richer tint that 
the rose as it ’ 

liness. Adored by her father, for she 
had her mother’s voice and look, and 
—_ a api pemenneeeneyy of his 
outh’s warm . of happiness, 
Hs that love whose joy departed ere it 
knew one cloud of care, or one sti 


ads into summer love- 


stancy gave a reality to the romantic 
imaginings of his child. She now 
loved Fitzalan with all the fervour of 
first excited attachment: she had known 
him under circumstances the most af- 
fecting, when the energies and softer 
feelings of a woman were alike called 
forth ; when the proud and fearless sol- 

became on her he had 
pects laid on the bed of sickness; 

from the affectionate hands that 
would have smoothed, the tender eyes 
that would have wept o’er, his pillow. 
Isadore became his nurse, soothed 
with unremitting care the solitude and 
weariness of a sick-room; and when 
again able to bear the fresh air of hea- 
ven, her arm was the support of her 
too interesting patient. ith Fitzalan 
pie ie om was over; a man 
above thirty cannot enter into the wild 
visions of an enthusiastic girl; flatter- 
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her, regardless or thoughtless of the 
young and innocent heart that confided 


EATASAETAEEEE® 
fF betet bes 
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separate from my mistress for the sake 
of writing to her.” A word, a look 
may be forgotten; but a letter is a last- 
ing memorial of affection, The cor 
respondence soon slackened on his part. 
Isadore, tending the last moments of 4 
beloved parent, had not one thought 
for self; but when that father’s 
were cloned, and her tears had. fallen 
on the grave companions 

oh an looked tound 


i 
¢ 
4 


the first time, her loneliness, and 
sickness of hope deferred. F 
ceeded expectation; fear, not 
fidelity, but his safety: was he 
laid’ on a bed of sickness, and J 

far away’—She dwelt on this idea, 


| 

4 

f 
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lily on the water, still eludes the grasp. 
It was not thus in the groves of Arra- 
gon she looked forward to the British 
shore; it was then the promised home 
of a beloved and happy bride. The 
y after her arrival m London, she 
= _ her t’s (for her fm spo 
i troubles in Spain, se- 
pai pee in the English 


round in that mood, when, anxious to 
escape the impressions within, the eye 
involuntarily seeks for others without, 
gant equipage. Could she be mistaken t 

t equi ¢ be mistaken 
coer te that form—it was surely Fitz- 
alan! Well she remem that 
graceful bend, that air of protection 


with which he supported his companion. 
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The agitated 


agi i just caught @ 
glimpse of her tt and’ delicate f ‘ 
of eyes blue as a spring sky, of a cheek 
of sunset: and, ere her surprise allow- 
ed the power .of movement, the car- 
i of si Her entreaties 


buted to » were y ae 
sutances that she was safe. Gradu- 
al more 


still his own Isadore: The evening 
drearily away ; every step made 
the colour flash her cheek; but he 


ife; and unwilling 

self, he had charged a friend to commu- 
nicate the fatal intelligence. Edward 
B*** gazed with enthusiastic admira- 
tion on the beautiful creature, whose 
Se ee 
id their e long dark 
eli se inet her wo- 


hand in silence—he felt that consola- 
tion in a case of this kind was a 
A one to 

om te espe hy-cabin, the eax 
hurse the sparkles of hope. The 
hext morning, scarcely aware what he 
was doing, or of the motive which ac- 
tuated him (for who seeks to analyze 
love’s earliest sensations?) Edward 
sought the abode of the —— 

Colone 


oe He found with her 

Fi ’s - solicitor; that gentleman, 
icious of the watm feeling evinced 

by his friend for the fair Spaniard, had 

employed a ional man, for he 

was well aware that the letters he had 

written would give Isadore strong 
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claims upon him. He arrived at the 
moment when she first co ded 
that her lover’s reason for wishing his 
letters restored originated in his fear 
of a legal use being made of them. 
Her dark eyes flashed fire, her cheek 


burnt with emotion, her heart-beat 
became audible, as she hastily caught 
the letters, threw them into 
the flames. “ You have 


ed your mission,” 
“leave the room _ instantly.” 
force was now exhausted, she sunk 
back on the sofa.. The tender assidui- 
ties of Edward at length restored her 
to some of composure. It was 
luxury to have her feelings entered 
into; to share sorrow is to soothe it. 
She told him of hopes blighted for 
ever, of wounded affection; of the 
heart sickness which had paled her 
lips, and worn to a shadow her once 
symmetrical form. She had in her 
hand a few withered leaves. “It is,” 
said she, “the image of my fate; this 
rose fell from my hair one evening ; 
Fitzalan placed it in his bosom; by 
moonlight I found it thrown aside, it 
was faded, but to me it was precious 
from even that momen caress; I 
have to this day cherished it. Are not 
dur destinies told by this flower? His 
was the bloom, the sweetness of love ; 
thy part was the dead and scentless 
leaves.” Edward now became her 
constant companion; she had found in 


him a kind and affectionate brother. Roman 


At length he e of love. Isadore 
replied by Sect back her long dark 
hair with a hand whose ing white- 
ness was all that remained of its for- 


wed, but rf on wreath will be cy- 
press, my grave, my spouse 
the hungry worm!” Edward gazed on 
her face, and read conviction: but still 
his heart clung to her with all the de- 
votedness of love, which hopes even 


in despair, cog —_ the wreck of 
e ise of happiness, grasps at 
ae e unstable wave. One even- 


ing she leaned a window, gazin; 

fixedly on the gloving sky of a peri 
tet sunset: the. rich of her 
cheek, which reflected the carnation of 
the west, the intense light of her soft 


but. radiant black eyes, excited almost kettl 


hope; could the hand of death be on 
what was so beautiful? For the first 
time she asked for her lute; hitherto, 
she had shrunk from the sound of mu- 
sic; Fitzalan had loved it; to her it 
was the knell of departed love. 


She fresh 


waked a few wild and 





under Louis XIV. 

The troopers, 
goons, went into 
houses, where they marred and defaced 


and spoiled it. And as to those things 
which they could not destroy in this 
as furniture of beds, 


in four or five days, stri 


million of money. But this was not'the 
worst, 
They turned the dining-rooms of 


gentlemen into stables for their horses, 
and treated the owners of the houses 
where they were quartered with the 
highest indignity and cruelty, lashi 
them about from one to another, day 
night without intermission, not er. 
ing them to eat or drink; and when 
oy ae to sink under the fatigue and 
pains they had undergone, they laid 
them on a bed, and when they thought 
them somewhat recovered, made them 
rise, and repeated the same tortures. 
When they saw the blood and sweat 
run down their faces and otheg parts of 
their bodies, they sluiced them with 
water, and’ putting over their heads 
e-drums, turned upside down, th 
made a continual din upon them, ti 
these unhappy creatures lost their senses, 
When one of these tormentors 
were weary, they were relieved by ano- 
ther, who practised the same cruelties witli 
vigour. 








At Negreplisse, a town near. Mont- 
auban, they hung up Isaac Favin, a 
protestant citizen of that » by his 
sre arene 
night inching and teari i 
flesh = A poring They made a great 
fire round a boy of about twelve years 
old, who, with hands and eyes lifted up 
to heaven, cried out, “ My God, hel; 
me!” And when they found the you 
resolved to die, rather than renounce 
his religion, they snatched him from the 
fire just as he was on the point of being 
burnt, 

In several places, the soldiers 
plied red-hot irons to the -hands and feet 
of men, and breasts of women. At 
Nantes, they hung up several women 
and maids by their feet, and others by 
their arm-pits, and thus exposed them 
without clothing to public view. They 
bound mothers, that gave suck, to posts, 
and let their suckling infants lie lan- 
guishing in their sight for several days 
and nights, crying, mourning, and 

ing for life. Some they bound 
lore a great fire, and being half 
roasted, let them go; a punishment 
worse than death. Amidst a thousand 
hideous cries, and a thousand blas- 
pemies they hung up men and women 
ny the hair: and some. by their feet, 
on hooks in chimnies, and smoked them. 
with wisps of wet hay till they were 
ffocated, They tied, some under the 
arms with ropes, and plunged them 
again and again into wells; they bound 
others like criminals, put them to the 
torture, and with a fennel filled them 
with wine, till the fumes of it took 


away their reason, when they made_ 


them say they consented to be. catholics, 
They stript them naked, and after a 
thousand indignities, stuck them with 
ins and needles from head to foot. 
They cut and slashed them with knives ; 
and sometimes with red-hot pincers 
took hold <a Ly Figee YS 
other of the ly, an 

them sont the rooms till they made 
them promise to be catholics, or 
till the cries of these miserable wretches, 
calling upon God for help, forced 
them to let them go. The t them 
with staves, and thus bruised, and 
with broken bones, dragged them to 
church, Where their forced presence 
was taken for an abjuration. In some 
places they tied fathers and husbands 
to. their bed-posts, and violated their 
wives and daughters before their eyes. 
They blew up men and women with 
bellows till they burst them. If any, 


to escape these barbarities, endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight 
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they pursued them into the fields and 
woods, where they shot at them like 
wild hag and prohibited “them from 
departing the ki (a cruelty never 
saat by Nero or Dioclesian) upon 
pee of confiscation of effects, the gal- 
leys, the lash, and perpetual imprison- 
ment; insomuch that. the prisons of 
the sea-port towns were crammed with 
men, women, and children, who en- 
deavoured to save themselves by flight 
from their dreadful persecution. With 
these scenes of desolation and horror, 
the popish clergy feasted their eyes, 
and made only a matter of laughter 
and sport of them. And though my 
heart aches whilst I am relating these 
barbarities, yet for a perpetual me- 
morial of the infernal cruelty practised 
by these monsters, I the reader’s 
patience to lay before him two other 
istances, which if he had a_ heart 
like mine, he would not be able to read 
without watering these sheets with his 
tears. 


The first is of a young woman, 
who, being brought before the council, 
upon refusing to abjure her religion, 
was ordered to prison. There the 
shaved her head, singed off the hair 
from other parts of her body, and 
having stripped her of her clothes, 
led her through the streets of the city, 
where many a blow was given her, and 
stones flung at her: then they set 
her up to the neck in a tub full of 
water, where after she had been for a 
while, they took her out, and put on 
her a shift dipt in wine, which, as it 
dried, and stuck to her sore and bruised 
body, they snatched off again, and 
then had another ready dipt in wine 
to clap on her. This they repeated 
six times, thereby making her body exceed- 
ingly raw and sore. When all these 
cruelties could not shake her constancy, 
they fastened her by her feet to a kind 
of gibbet, and let her hang in that pos- 
ture, with her head downward, till she 


oe 

e other is of a man in whose 
house were quartered some of these 
missionary dragoons. One day, hav- 
ing dran plentifully of his wine, and 
broken their glasses at ol health, 
they filled the floor with the fragments, 
and by often walking over them, re- 
duced them to very small pieces. This 
done, in the insolence of their mirth, 
they resolved on a dance, and told their 
protestant host that he must be one of 
their company ; but as he would not be 
of their religion he must dance quite 
barefoot ; and thus barefoot they drove 
him about the room, treading on the 
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this the: him to his bed, and 
having sent for a surgeon, obliged him to 
cut out the pieces of glass with his instru- 


fellow protestants, were the 
methods used by the -most Christian 
king’s, apostolic dragoons, to convert 
be” hesthal subjects to the Roman 
Catholic faith ! ese, and many other 
of the like nature, were the torments to 
which Louis XIV. delivered them over 
to bring them to his coe pi and 
as is unchangeably the same, 
these po the tortures prepared for you, 
if ever that religion should be permit- 
ted to become settled amongst you. 
The consideration of which made 
Luther say of it, what every man that 
knows. any thing of Caenty, sat 
agree with him in: “ If you no 
other reason to go out of the Roman 
church this alone would suffice, that 
you see and hear how, contrary to 
the law of God, they shed innocent 
blood. This single circumstance shall, 
God willing, ever separate me. from 
the papacy. And if I was now subject 
to it, and could blame nothing in any 
of their doctrines; yet for this crime 
of cruelty, I would fly from her com- 
munion as from a den of thieves and 
tourderers.” 


BESSIE BELL AND MARY GRAY. 
The banks of this river (the Almond) 
about two miles higher than Bertha, 
afforded an untimely grave to the fair 
friends, Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
two neighbouring beauties, celebrated 
in an elegant Scotch ballad, composed 
by a lover deeply stricken with the 
of both. One was the daughter 
of the laird of Kinnard, the other of the 
laird of Lednoch. A ilence. that 
in 1666 determined them to retire 
from the danger. They selected a roman- 
tic and sequestered spot, on the side of 
ae Burn, where pg 
bigged a bower on urn brae, - 
thick’d it o’er with fw og 
Here they lived for some time, and, 
as it should seem, without jealousy, 
for they received. the visits of their 
lover, till catching the infection, they 
both died, and were both interred in 
the lands of Lednoch, at Dronach Haugh. 





’ And pour a volun 


DOLLY DRAY, 
4 80NG, 
Though Kitty’s beauties wake the 1 
Or. thoes whinn maut Tier shart edpite, 
And honour every lay ; 
Let one dissent from half the plain, 
strain © 
In praise of Dolly Dray. 
A set of features may allure, 
The bean’s soft compliments ensure, 
From Pindus snatch the bay ; 
‘Tis vine makes the est last, 
Each future joy enhance the 
In lovely Dolly Dray. -_ 


Let base-born traitors worship gold, 
Base treasure of their country sold! 
Ambition’s call obey ; 
My boast is peace and native health, 
T cast out scorn at piles of wealth— 
Am rich in Dolly Dray 
Can radiant summer, silver-crown’d, 
Or fragrant spring, when blooms abound, 
An emblem just convey 2 
Explore them, Teed 3 you'll never find 
An emblem meet to suit the mind 
Of peerless Dolly Dray. 
*Tis gentleness, of on mien, 
Through all her an sweetly seen, 
Thai fills her breast with May ; 
Unstain’d by vanity or art. 
Good-nature curtains round thy heart, 
Delicious Dolly Dray. 
O, pardon my incondite strain, 
Sweet ornament of Denton’s plain ! 
For would I half display 
a begs cmp thy breast that fill, 
must purloin thy magic quill, 
Poetic Dolly Dray. " 
Apollo once, hath said, ek 
On earth would meet a heav’nly maid, 
His soft devoirs to pay : 
And addeth more :—as chance befell, 
He thought she cross’d the flow’ry dell, 
When lo! ’twas Dolly Dray. 





THE COLOSSUS AT RHODES. 


Pe eng oh ae > - is so fertile and 
ich, it luces ev delicacy 
which man aks to bese a and the 
air is. the most pure and serene that he 
could desire to breathe. Such is the 
rag of the country and salubrity of 
the climate, as. to give occasion to the 
poets to feign that Apollo rained golden 
showers upon it. Here the inhabitants 
erected the celebrated Colossus, one o. 
Ly en. of Se, eH AS the honour 
0 lo, or jun. rodigious 
statue was made of brass, 70 pre or 
130 feet in height, proportionably big 
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in every part. It stood astride over 
the haven, so that ships could sail in 
and out between its legs. In one hand 
it held a lighthouse, and in the other a 
pa i and its. head represented a 
golden sun. The space between - the 
two feet. was 109 yards; and two men 
could scarce, with extended arms, em- 
brace its thumb, After having stood 
76 years, it was overturned by an 
earthquake, and though the 
collected from the various Grecian 
states a prodigious sum to defray the 
expenses of iring it, the money was 
embezzled, and the image was suffered 
to lay on the ground for upwards of 900 
years, when the Saracens took the city, 
and sold it as old brass to a Jew, who 
loaded nearly 1000 camels with it, It 
weighed 720,000lbs, avoirdupois, This 
wonderful work was made by Clares, a 
native of Rhodes, who was 12 years in 
completing it, Just on the spot where 
the stood, a castle on one side and 
a tower on the other were erected, and 
are standing there at present. The 
modern Christians of the island are 
very poor, and are not allowed to live 
ithin the walls of the city ; which pri- 
vilege is granted to the Jews. e 


Levant. Yet Rhodes is kept merely in 
epposition to the Christians, as it does not 
remit any thing to the Grand Vizier, the 
Turkish w being allowed the whole 
of its revenues to maintain the gallies and 
himself, 


— 


THE LYRE OF TIMOTHEUS. 








nic. The ‘kings and the ephori, there- 
fore, resolved to pass censure upon Ti- 
motheus, for these things; and, farther, 
te oblige him . to cut all the superfluous 
strings of his eleven, leaving only the seven 
tones ;‘and_to banish him from the ci 


neus, has this additional circumstance : 
that. when the public executioner was 
on the point of fulfilling the sentence, 
by cutting off the new tri Timo- 
theus, iving a little statue in the 
same place, with a lyre in his hand, of as 
many strings as that which had given the 
offence, and shewing it to the Judges, 
was acquitted, 


——e 


CHINESE BARBERS anv TAILORS. 
- Pekin, the metropolis of China, ‘is 
erected on a fine fertile plain, not 
far south of the at Wall, in the most 
salubrious part of all China, aboundin 

with corn, fruits, herbs, and roots, an 

all the necessaries and comforts of life, 
= that of tea, none of which grows 
in that province. The streets are al- 
ways crowded, though Chinese women 
never in them, except in covered 
seats and chairs, The reason of this 
crowding is, that all provisions are 
brought thither by land carriage, no 
river or canal g within three miles 
of the city, which occasions the streets 
to be filled with carts, camels, horses, 
and other beasts of burden with their 
drivers, insomuch that it is difficult to 
pass through the gates in a morning or 
evening. The artificers also contribute 
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fire, and when any person calls to them, 
they run up to him, and placing ‘their 
stool in a convenient place in the street, 
they shave the head, clean the ears, put 
pa ee pp order, and brush the 
shoulders, all for the value of little 
more than a halfpenny. They then 
ring their bell again, and are ready for 
another customer. The Tailors, who 
ee 
of their customers, and do their work 
there. They do not use thimbles as 
ours do, but tie a rag u their fin- 
gers; nor do ct down to their 


bor but sew standing, except when 
ti tired. The work is n 
the. teble, -and they oi 
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THE MIRROR. 


The motley crowd busied in their several 
eccupations, cause a vast confusion ; while 
jugglers, bajlad-singers, and nostrum- 
woreers are encircled by their respective 


ITALIAN HORSE-RACING. 

During the stay of the Allied Sove- 
reigns at Verona, they ‘were. treated 
with an Italian Horse-Race, of so Ju- 
dicrous a description, that the most 
grave John Bull: in all land. conld 
not behold it without i The 
pgpron Tir ushered in as favourably 
as id be wished; and at an early 
hour the Place d’ Armes, which is close 


ployed in confining a place as a circus, 
the road 
English 


, started 
ieved 2 


. ga 
ink, white, 
, and blue satin. Varther on 
the public in general were accommo- 
dated on a large platform. The two 
and the King of Naples 
were present. The ient animals 
who had to exhibit before the Mighty 
of the Earth were decked in all the co- 
of the rainbow; and, to render 
i i farcical, each 





“ Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
’ other men’s stuff.” — Wotton, 

wonderful sagacity and disco- 

veries of Sit Isaac Newton being the sub- 


116 
ject of conversation in a mixed company, 
ea knowing observed, that y 


person he 
thought the philosopher must have had 
intercourse. with a Demon. ‘ Aye,” 
said 1 shrewd fellow, “ that be bad, 
and I can tell you ‘his name, 


Demon-Stration.” 


re 
Beatru.—When Beatru was in Spain 


conversing 
librarian, found him to be a 
norant man, The King of Spain 
Beatru how he liked his library? 
is v handsome, Sir, (he said) 
your Majesty should make the 


Anprew Marvet.—Matvel, by ma- 
naging a very narrow patrimony,. 
himself above corruption; and ‘ ens 
a story of him, which, though it may 
seem but ordinary, deserves to be ever- 
dined 


Luxury—The luxury of C 
stroyed the bravest army whic | 
ever saw, flushed with conquest, . 
commanded by Hannibal. The mement 


where he alternately won and lost 
One ing there were before 





THE MIRROR. 


qa 


Then, with astonishing-coolness took w 
his snuff-box, and, ili 2 i 
“Now, Gentlemen, I'll fini 


ex . 
my story, if 


Raseunne,-One who had an inflam- 
mation in his 


‘Tux Pour Sranein. “Edmund Spenser, 


a descendant of his name, was found in 
Treland so late as 1724, when he had a 
suit at law tried ‘before ‘Baron Hall,‘and 
knew so little of the English language that 
he was forced to have an interpreter. 


Invraw. Bears. In India, Bears will 
often continue on theroad in front of 
the palanquin for a mile or two, tum- 
dling. and_ playing 
as if they were taught to do: so; it 
seems their natural . disposition, for 
they certainly are the most amusing 
creatures imaginable in their wild state. 
It is no wonder, that with monkeys they 
are led about to amuse mankind. . It is 
astonishing as well as. ludicrous to see 
them climb. rocks, and. tumble or rather 
roll. down precipices. If they are at- 
tacked. by any person on_ horseback, 


they stand erect on their hind legs, 


shewing. a fine set of white.teeth, and 
making a crackling kind of noise: if the 
horse comes near them, they .try to 
catch him by the legs, and if they miss 
him they. tumble over. and over several 
times. They are easily s bya 
person, mounted on a. horse, that is bold 
enough to go near them. 


all sorts of antics,. ned 


Hg 2 pee te aeaie 
History ving, A 
Caledonian’s New Year’s Wish B his 
Kintrafolk,- and the favours of N. Y. 8, 
W. S. W. and J. P. S. in our next. 

A Yorkshire Story, J. A. H. S. E.T. H 
Y. The Turkey, and several other articles, 
shall in ‘No. XIIL 

Will W. S. W. permit us to ‘insert his 
communications under such heads as we 
deem most appropriate ? 

We must prevail on Annette to give us 
the conclusion of the Magic Pearl, before 
we can decide upon its merits; and in 
general. 
proves to be. 


A. Correspo that the 
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prefer shorter tales than it || 





